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Christian Concern for Black Africa 


HE general public is awakened by Malan and 

the Mau Mau as it has not been by the develop- 
ment of copper and uranium supplies, nor by the 
emergence of African self-government in the Gold 
Coast, to new interest in the Shadowed Continent. 
Missions have, for more than a century, fostered 
among European and American Christians concern 
for Africans as persons under God—a total fact 
of great potential. But the social distance has been 
extreme, the religious interest frequently far from 
the affairs of daily living. Moreover, the trans- 
oceanic ties have been fragmented by African tribal- 
ism regrouped into strange compartments on the 
political map ; fragmented also by the sectarian divi- 
sions of Protestantism, which have other separate 
maps of artificial pettiness. 

Nevertheless, the over-all stakes of Christian con- 
cern in and for Africa are immense. Half the 
world’s Protestants outside the old lands of the 
northwest quadrant of Europe, Canada and the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand, are in 
Africa. The ratio of Christians, or of Protestant 
Christians, to the whole population is higher than 
in any other broad region considered pagan; and 
growth of the churches is generally rapid. Fully 
four-fifths of those negro Africans who have re- 
ceived any schooling whatever have gained it from 
schools staffed and conducted by missions, partly 
financed by governments. 

The problem of race, for which the Christian 
Church has a confident solution in doctrine but not 
in will, is acutely concentrated in black Africa. 
There a few men of alien culture, backed by 
the might and the skills of distant societies, domi- 
nate fifty times their own number in subordinate 
laborers. The situations vary of course as widely as 
South Africa, the Portuguese territories, the Gold 
Coast, Liberia. But, for the great majority, sub- 
jection is fact and color is its sign. The poignancy 
of the African position is emphasized by the escape 
of Indians and other Asiatics from western control, 
which seems to suggest that, in the large, such 
humiliation is maintained for the black man only, 
out of all mankind. 


These simple statements cover a complex master- 
servant relationship in government, in all phases of 
economic life, in education and some other aspects 
of culture, even in language. The full range of policy 
and practice comprises elements of harsh exploita- 
tion at some points, benevolent paternalism at 
others; in some areas a principle of assimilation to 
a European state and culture, whether or not actual- 
ized on the constructive side, which is hard on 
African languages and social institutions—and in 
other areas, considerable tolerance of African ways. 

“Colonialization” is so pervasive as to affect the 
missionary efforts which have achieved so many 
creditable results in these frequently unfavorable 
settings. When missionaries enter societies of rela- 
tively low economic and cultural levels, it is difficult 
for them to avoid foreignness, aloofness, and a 
managerial status. Such dangers are increased for 
the many missionaries who have another and dif- 
ferent problem of adaptation, for they are alien not 
only to the Africans but also to the colonial power 
in whose territory they work—in some instances 
with still another trouble in the inclination or the 
commitment of that power to support Roman 
Catholicism as an instrument of imperial and cultural 
policy. Missionaries so placed must be unusually 
circumspect in their acceptance of the educational 
and general policy of the colonial regime lest their 
converts suffer serious discrimination in rights and 
opportunities, and the whole work of the missions 
be jeopardized. But, the better they accomplish the 
difficult and necessary task of adaptation to govern- 
mental policy, the harder it is to identify themselves 
with the aspiration or the responsible development 
of the Africans. Friendship with government offi- 
cials and European business personnel, in itself de- 
sirable or even requisite on many grounds, in the 
colonial situation tends to put a missionary on that 
side of the great barrier, and at the least makes 
more difficult the narrowing of the social gap be- 
tween the missionary and the African. 

Christian concern for the African factor in global 
relations must keep its center in the people of that 
continent. It is complicated by the economic and 








military importance of Africa to the Free World 
and by its temptations to Communist manipulation. 
The economic needs of Western Europe and Britain 
are so compelling that disturbance of their current 
programs in Africa would be a major blow. Asiatic 
and Arab opinion, for understandable reasons, sup- 
ports incipient African nationalism, with which much 
of liberal opinion in the West is also sympathetic. 
Sterner and “more realistic” western interests, with 
great variety of spirit and method, oppose or seek 
to delay and channel the forces that work toward 
self-assertion of the Africans. However, the very 
processes of economic development with the neces- 
sary basic education and technical training plus 
urbanization foster the potentials of political change. 

Africa thus presents in severe degree a whole 
series of world significant problems with the problem 
of race worsening all the others. Indeed, it seems 
that only when the accumulated poisons of race 
discriminations and their after-effects are notably 
reduced, can the true difficulties of the African 
peoples be faced by them and by others concerned. 
And who is to reduce the poisons? Is it to be 
bureaucrats, or industrialists, or trade-unions, or 
Communists? If ever Christians were faced by the 
need for wholesome community, it is now in Africa 
and in the world’s dealings with Africans. 

M. S. B. 


Editorial Notes 


President Eisenhower’s rigorous protest against 
the “book burners” at the Dartmouth Commence- 
ment, and his subsequent denial that he meant any- 
thing or anyone in particular by his statement, is part 
of a now familiar and somewhat pathetic pattern in 
his dealing with the evils of “McCarthyism.” It 
consists of walking bravely up the hill and meekly 
down again. All of the President’s liberal support- 
ers, the Lippmanns and Alsops, et al., alternately 
express the hope that he will assert his leadership 
and give him the advice to do so before it is too 
late; for the failure of any rigorous opposition is 
bloating up the influence of the demagogue to mon- 
strous proportions. 

* * * 

The failure of the President to disassociate him- 
self rigorously from McCarthyism may be partly re- 
sponsible for the catastrophic sinking of American 
prestige all over the world. We are pictured every- 
where as an hysterical and reactionary nation. This 
description of us, particularly in French neutralist 
circles, is slightly ironic considering the fact that 
American capitalism is so much more progressive 
than the tired French capitalism. We are judged as 
a matter of fact on the erroneous presupposition that 


French conservatism is a true symbol of American 
conservatism. Yet every manifestation of McCarthy- 
ism manages to reinforce European prejudices about 
our life. 

* * * 

This is a confession. We were opposed to the 
commutation of the Rosenberg death sentence. Yet 
we were thoroughly relieved when it seemed for a 
time that legal grounds had been found to reconsider 
the sentence. When a wild Congressman demanded 
the impeachment of Justice Douglas for granting a 
temporary stay, we saw the moral prestige of Amer- 
ica further imperiled by an evidence of hysteria, 
which in this instance threatened one of the dearest 
treasures of a just society : an independent judiciary. 
We were sorry that the Supreme Court was in such 
haste to vacate the stay even though it may have been 
right in judging the question at issue not to be sub- 
stantial. The haste will further the opinion in the 
world that we have, as a nation, lost our poise. This 
is a bad reputation for a nation which bears our 
responsibilities. R. N. 


The Battle on the 
Revised Standard Version 
CHARLES DRAKE 


HE outraged cries of pain against the Revised 

Standard Version are still ringing in the ears of 
those of us who live and work in the hinterlands of 
the South. In High Point, N. C., the Rev. Martin 
Luther Hux burned the page of the “new Bible” 
containing the seventh chapter of /saiah. The Sec- 
ond Baptist Church in Corbin, Kentucky, passed a 
resolution “absolutely forbidding the reading of the 
new Bible.” Leading Seminaries whose scholars are 
responsible for the new translation have been regu- 
larly denounced for the past six months over the 
local radio stations of the Southeast. “Red profes- 
sors,” are excoriated as the leaders of the communist 
plot which changed virgin to young woman and thus 
destroyed the basic Christian faith. 

On the other hand, the replies of restrained im- 
patience from defenders of the new version have 
completely missed the point, if they have been cor- 
rectly reported in the press. One group explains the 
furor with the naive assumption that the objectors 
have a sentimental attachment to the King James 
Version and that they do not want to give it up. The 
other group of defenders contend that the ruckus is 
being stirred up by a bunch of preachers in “‘splinter 
denominations” who have no other way of attracting 
public attention, and that the whole thing is the work 
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of a lunatic fringe. A bishop who holds this view is 
quoted by the Religious New Service as further dis- 
paraging the opposition to the new version by say- 
ing, “The New Testament was published six years 
ago and there was no opposition. Why do they 
wait until now to object?” 

The answer is simple: the objection is not so much 
to the New Testament, but to the Old. The changes 
in the Old Testament brought the opposition to a 
head. Recognizing this, it is high time that all of 
us who believe in the tradition which produced this 
new version understand well just what is back of the 
conflict. 


Most of the objectors are not opposed to a new 
translation in principle (I understand a modern 
language edition acceptable to this group is now in 
preparation), but they object specifically to the 
rendering of a few key words, notably ha-ealmah. 

Since the greatest amount of opposition, by all 
odds, has come out of the South, it is right that we 
should take a look at these southerners and discover 
just what sort of people they are. In all fairness, 
we must admit that the vast majority of them are 
neither sentimentalists nor crackpots. They are 
vital church people who feel that their most cherished 
theological beliefs have been attacked. It is true that 
they do not see and interpret Christianity in the same 
way that most graduates of Union Theological Semi- 
nary understand it. But we can never approach their 
opposition constructively, or indeed comprehend 
them as fellow Christians, if we simply brush them 
off as eccentrics. 


One reason why we cannot brush them off is that 
they are having and training the children of the next 
generation. The highest birth rate in the nation is 
found in the South, and the highest regular Sunday 
School and church attendance is to be found in the 
same area. If present population trends continue, 
perhaps 80% of the people living in the United 
States in 2053 A.D. will be descendants of people 
now living in the South. It is high time, then, that 
we understand what is behind the objection to trans- 
lating ha-ealmah as young woman rather than virgin. 

To many contemporary American Christians, the 
problem involved in the translation of a few Hebrew 
words would seem to be of minor importance, and 
they would argue that we should let the chips of 
scholarship fall where they may. This attitude is im- 
possible for many, many people in the southern 
churches today. Their theology is based on a tight, 
positive and interlocking system of well-defined 
dogmas that lead to a final concept that Christianity 
is primarily a religion of miracle and power. The 
brand of southern religion opposing the RSV has 
never lost its belief that religion equals miracle. It 
has not required the services of a Blue Ridge Barth 
to resurrect miracle, for this religion had its ortho- 
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doxy before the Neo. Nor does it have the scintil- 
lating “honest-I-didn’t-put-that-tack-in-your-chair” 
attitude toward science so charmingly assumed by 
Mr. C. S. Lewis. Instead, it simply spits in science’s 
eye and shooes it away as it shooes away other 
annoyances, including stray pigs and lost hound dogs. 

It is the physical and visible miracle of Jesus’ 
virgin birth and not the more subtle and mysterious 
miracle of the Incarnation that is of greatest im- 
portance to this group. (I am perfectly aware that 
I have just divided the indivisible, but the point is 
there.) The physical fact of the virgin birth is what 
must be preserved against all odds because it is the 
central beam in the house that miracles built. What 
the Incarnate Will of God means in modern society 
is not part of the miracle. 

Part of the New Testament miracle is the fact 
that it is the exact, detailed fulfillment of the Old 
Testament prophecy. According to this group, God 
has set up the exact plan of history down to the 
slightest detail and everything moves forward ac- 
cording to a predetermined blueprint. This is why 
virgin must be maintained in Jsaiah, even though the 
Hebrew is clearly young woman and the events men- 
tioned in Jsatah VII almost surely refer to the next 
generation and not to events over 700 years in the 
future. 


The “practical” application of this whole theology 
is that the church must be a vehicle in which men 
are “saved” by a miraculous experience. Because in- 
dividual man, in this theology, is only a spectator in 
the sweeping tide of history (a concept amazingly 
like Marxian dogma), he is powerless to do anything 
except try to achieve the miracle of an emotional 
experience often spoken of as “salvation.” Con- 
version among this group is rarely a matter of dedi- 
cation and consecration, but a direct “taking over”’ of 
the human personality by an ecstatic state, thought 
to be directly the handiwork of God. 


The belief that Christianity is essentially a miracle 
religion includes the belief that God uses His power 
in outward and visible forms to impress mankind 
with His strength. The stock answer I get in class 
to any question concerning an unusual or unexplain- 
able phenomenon is, “It’s just God showing His 
power.” The universe of natural law vanishes, for 
all practical purposes, in the minds of such students. 
And because God rather capriciously showers His 
power around to demonstrate His strength, special 
power is highly regarded in the South, among this 
group, as a special mark of God. 

Business men who prayed and then made a million 
dollars are booked up for speaking engagements for 
as long as two years in advance. Faith healing is 
growing, not vanishing. The fastest growing denomi- 
nations in the South are those which promise “power” 
to their members. “I was failing (in business, health, 











etc.), until I took God as my partner,” is a common 
refrain. God is a silent but profitable partner in a 
good many businesses down this way right now. 

This whole mixture produces a dynamic religious 
life which claims a greater share of the individual’s 
time and money than it does in almost any other 
part of the country. Evangelistic zeal often reaches 
the heights of New Testament fervor. And however 
misguided this zeal may seem to some outsiders, it 
is better in the long run than the pathetic efforts of 
our churches in at least one part of the country where 
regular Sunday attenders are a minority of 2% in 
the total population. 

The tragedy of this religion in the South is that 
it is so largely lacking in any social expression. We 
had an interesting example of this last year in our 
community when a Negro student from Africa came 
to college here. He innocently attended the local 
white church of the denomination to which he be- 
longed. He was tolerated a few Sundays until he 
asked to join the church. The church’s refusal to 
admit him to membership was a bit difficult for him 
to understand—in view of the fact that the student 
had been converted in Africa by missionaries of the 
very church he sought to join! 

During the revival campaign of a noted young 
evangelist in Atlanta recently, an obviously elated 
passenger got on a city bus at a downtown stop and 
soon was in earnest conversation with the driver. At 
the next stop, the driver slowed down to take on 
several Negro passengers waiting there. “Oh, don’t 
stop for them niggers,’ urged the passenger. “I 
just got saved and I’ve got to get home as soon as I 
can to tell my wife about it.” 

Not only has this type of religious thinking failed 
to see the social implications of Christianity, but it 
has also produced other negative factors in our 
southern life. Especially in the mountain regions of 
the eight southern states, it is largely responsible for 
a rampant anti-educationalism. A survey made for 
the Home Mission Congress in 1950 reveals the 
startling fact that over 20% of the people in three 
representative mountain counties in three different 
states belong to churches that do not believe in Sun- 
day School or any sort of educational programs for 
young people. Education, even of a religious nature, 
might spoil the possibilities of the miracle of “salva- 
tion.” 

The present opposition to the RSV represents a 
movement within Protestantism that offers a tre- 
mendous challenge to our churches in general. The 
Roman Church has recognized the fertile field offered 
by this background of miracle-emphasis, anti-intel- 
lectualism and becoming birthrate, and is moving into 
the area with a rapidity hardly dreamed possible a 
generation ago. 


Unless we, as a Protestant Church, can somehow 
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mitigate the negative factors, especially the lack of 
social concern in many of our southern churches, our 
whole country will feel the effects in the coming gen- 
erations. For the next half-century we will continue 
to be the spawning ground for the nation and our 
chief export will be people. 

Churches all over the country can help in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. They must support all efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities on a nation-wide basis. Southern 
states, on the whole, spend a greater percentage of 
their gross tax income on education than do states 
outside the region. The difficulty comes in the fact 
that gross tax incomes are smaller and more chil- 
dren must be educated in relation to the number of 
adults than in any other region. For years one church 
body has effectively choked any possibility of equali- 
zation on a national basis unless they can get a finger 
in the pie too. This willful, all-powerful minority 
must be stopped from strangling the development of 
an adequate public school system wherever it is 
needed. 


2. The denominations that have many churches in 
other parts of the country and only a few in the 
South must remain conscious of their leavening in- 
fluence and must be ready to help support their own 
local congregations wherever they are needed. Sev- 
eral denominations with relatively weak organizations 
in the South have withdrawn or contemplate with- 
drawing support from their southern outposts. This 
would be nearly fatal for the total life of the church 
family in our area. 

3. An even greater effort must be made by the 
National Council and its members to establish and 
maintain some relationship to the southern churches 
that refuse to cooperate at present. This will seem 
to be a fruitless task for a long time, but it will pay 
great dividends in the generations to come. There is 
a real concern for inter-church cooperation among 
many of the young people in the South, even in non- 
cooperative churches. 

4. Church leaders of every denomination should 
accept every possible chance to come into the South. 
We need, above all else, outside interests and broad- 
ness of spirit. 

5. Seminaries outside the region should have at 
least one member on the faculty who is adequately 
informed about conditions in the region and aware 
of the possibilities of ministering to the needs of the 
region in new and positive ways. As a region, we 
have certain unique conditions which make working 
here different from the task in any other part of the 
country. 


Everybody had better be concerned about the 


matter, or there will be little demand indeed for the 
2053 A.D. RSV! 
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The New Idolatry* 


JOHN A. MACKAY 


~! OMETHING is happening in these days which 
every true American, especially every true Chris- 
tian, should view with concern. A new form of idol- 
atry, a religious devotion to something other than God 
and His Kingdom is gripping the popular mind in 
our country. Detestation of Communism is produc- 
ing in certain circles a religious fervor, and this 
fervor is creating a substitute religion. A passionate, 
unreflective opposition to the communist demon is 
coming to be regarded as the one and only true ex- 
pression of Americanism and even of Christianity. 

It is proper to abhor Communism. Communism is 
an evil; let there be no mistake about that. But the 
spirit to which I refer, this new cult of negation is 
something quite different. It is a form of idolatry, 
which, as always happens in idolatrous attitudes, en- 
genders fanaticism. Fanaticism is a mood of the 
human spirit which glorifies feeling. It stifles 
thought ; it rejects the formulation of questions re- 
quiring calm reflection. The reason is obvious. Any 
appeal to thought might diminish the white-heat of 
passion in which the devotees of the new cult desire 
to live. 

This cult of idolators, which teaches its devotees 
that the one absolute for which they should live at 
the present time is to fight Communism, to discover 
and indict Communists, and to label as suspect all 
who do not follow the cultist party line, awakens 
certain reflections : 

It is perilous for any human being to live by nega- 
tion. No man dare dedicate his life in an absolute 
sense to combat something unless he proclaims and 
incarnates in his own life the positive values for 
which men should stand. Two perils are inherent in 
this attitude of religious negation. 

(1) Fanatical anti-Communists admit as partners 
with them in their crusade totalitarian elements of 
the Fascist type. Let there be no mistake about this. 
The victory of Fascists, political, social or religious, 
would be as disastrous for the United States and 
humanity as would the victory of Communism. And 
this Fascist demon is by no means dead; it awaits 
the chance to assert itself in our own and other 
countries. It would be ready to fill the vacuum which 


*The substance of this article by Dr. Mackay was 
given by Dr. Mackay as a statement to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church after his election 
as Moderator. We take pleasure in publishing it be- 
cause it so clearly defines and expresses Christian re- 
actions to the current public temper. 
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would ensue after the demon of Communism had 
been exorcized ; that is to say, unless positive values 
were ready to fill the void. 

(2) The second peril that is latent in a crusading 
negation is this: Zeal to unmask and arraign Com- 
munists and alleged “fellow travelers” leads to a 
disregard of those freedoms to which a person is 
entitled as a human being. There is emerging a 
pattern of enquiry which is new in our American 
heritage: investigation is becoming inquisition. At- 
tempts are made to violate the shrine of personal 
opinion, and to indict a man for his private judg- 
ments, expressed or unexpressed, in public. Men 
are being held guilty on account of casual associations 
which, in the course of their life time, they may have 
had with people whose ideas or attitudes might prop- 
erly be regarded as heretical, or even treasonable. 
When crusading loyalty to a negation is viewed in 
this light, we understand the truth of what that great 
French Protestant thinker, Andre Siegried, said 
recently, “There is one thing more dangerous than 
Communism ; it is anti-Communism.” 

When fear dominates the popular mind, as it does 
today, the tendency arises to choose a private deity 
for one’s personal devotion. There are people who 
are becoming idol worshippers in a very subtle and 
perilous manner. They transform the glorious slogan 
“This nation under God” into “My nation, thou art 
my God.” There is an Americanism whose devotees 
believe implicitly that the highest role of education, 
and even of the Christian religion, is to serve their 
idol, that is, their private interpretation of patriotism 
and their conception of national welfare. In such a 
situation it is well to affirm, and to make clear what 
is involved in the affirmation, that “Jesus Christ ts 
Lord.” He alone, and the Kingdom which He came 
to establish, constitute for Americans, as for all 
humans, the one and only object of absolute alle- 
giance. 

The Christian Church is called upon to reassume 
its prophetic role in our time. The only way in which 
men can be saved from the pressure of false abso- 
lutes, whether they be negations or affirmations, is 
that they be summoned to the one ultimate loyalty 
which is the recognition and service of the Living 
God. In terms of this supreme loyalty all things 
human must be both seen and served. Man is truly 
free only when he has become God’s captive. Only 
in captivity to God as He is revealed in Christ is man 
made fit to do what is good and to serve what is 
true. 








CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 
Pronouncement on Current Social Issues 


The Presbyterian General Assembly meeting in Min- 
neapolis at the beginning of June adopted a significant 
statement of its Standing Committee on Social Educa- 
tion and Action. The following sections are excerpts 
from the statement. 


III, AREAS OF CONCERN 
A. Communism and National Defense 


It is a fact that many of the proclaimed goals of the 
Russian revolution are really distortions of valid Chris- 
tian hopes and doctrines. The Russian version of Com- 
munism is presented as a set of ideals which upon exami- 
nation have their easily recognizable counterparts in 
familiar Christian teachings, such as a classless society, 
an emphasis upon the use of material goods for the 
benefit of all the people, and the promise of a new world. 
The deep difference is that the Russian revolution is 
completely godless in its philosophy and action and re- 
lates man to the state in such a way as to deny the Chris- 
tian teaching of the essential worth and dignity of human 
personality. 

All this suggests the importance of asserting more 
strongly than ever before the Christian teaching about 
man and his worth in the sight of God. Let us make our 
Christian ideals, of which the goals of the Russian revo- 
lution are heresies, really work in our part of the world. 
A vital application would be the most telling demonstra- 
tion of Christian truth and the best answer to the Com- 
munist claims, 

Therefore— 


1. We believe that the most compelling argument 
against Communism is a living demonstration of the 
teaching of Christ about man and his place in the world. 


2. We hold that although we are continuing a strong 
defense program, we must go far beyond the military 
approach in terminating the “cold war.” We call upon 
our government to explore every possible approach 
toward resolving East-West tensions that is reasonable 
and right in keeping with our Christian ideals and demo- 
cratic traditions. 


3. We endorse the President’s five-point program 
for peace as stated in his speech to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Washington on April 16, 
1953. We support his plan to use a portion of military 
savings in a vast program of development around the 
world in under-developed regions. 

4. While the Presbyterian Church recognizes the need 
of the nation for military conscription in time of na- 
tional emergency we reaffirm our historic opposition to 
Universal Military Training as a permanent peacetime 
program. 


5. We lay upon the conscience of our churches, both 
on the local and presbytery level, the support of the men 
and women of the armed forces, and not only by hospital- 
ity to those near at hand, but with prayer and personal 
service to those at a distance. Thus they may clearly 
know that wherever they may be, they are never sep- 
arated from the family of Christ. 
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6. We also re-affirm the right of individuals to assert 
their conscientious objection to military service on the 
basis of religious conviction. We lay upon the conscience 
of our churches, both on the local and the presbytery 
levels, their duty to provide for these men spiritual 
guidance and every assistance necessary. We would also 
call attention to the fact that as a young man reaches 
maturity he may change his attitude or begin to become 
articulate about it, and that such a change or articula- 
tion, if made in sincerity and with integrity, should be 
supported by the Church, and respected by the Selective 
Service Authorities. 


B. Freedom 


Freedom is being suppressed across the world. The 
165th General Assembly, concurring with the resolution 
adopted by the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches on March 11, 1953 (See Social Progress, 
May, 1953) affirms the dedication of our church to the 
maintenance of freedom for all peoples. We deplore not 
only the suppression of freedom abroad, but also the in- 
creasing threats to freedom within our own land. 

To the maintenance of freedom the church must ever 
be alert. We believe that free ministers, in free pulpits, 
preaching to free people the liberating truth of Christ, 
are the chief bulwarks of freedom, and the best guarantee 
of its preservation. 

We assert our concern as follows: 


1. Liberty is one of the most precious of human rights 
bestowed by God upon his children. We affirm our belief 
in freedom as set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. 

2. We oppose the suppression of freedom by totali- 
tarian rule and armed force. We call on our federal 
government to maintain freedom and to strive to extend 
its provisions to other lands. 

3. We clearly affirm the right of Congress to make in- 
vestigations as may be necessary to secure information 
upon which sound legislation may be based. But we call 
upon Congress to establish uniform rules of procedure 
for all investigations in which the rights of witnesses 
shall be specified and protected. These rights we believe 
have been jeopardized by the failure of Congress to 
maintain the historic distinction between the legislative 
and judicial functions of government. In assuming ju- 
dicial powers traditionally residing within the courts, 
a pattern of congressional inquiry contrary to our Amer- 
ican heritage seems to be emerging in which investiga- 
tion becomes inquisition. We deplore the possibility that 
guilt by suspicion and investigation, rather than by trial, 
may become the future standard of justice within our 
land. We believe that confidential information about 
persons in the records and files of Congressional com- 
mittees should not be used or made public in any way 
until it has been fairly evaluated and classified. A person 
under investigation should have the right to reply to 
every charge made against him and to confront his ac- 
cusers. 

4. We affirm the principle of freedom in academic 
affairs, namely, the freedom of educators to learn and 
teach in the special areas of their competence without 
fear of irresponsible attacks. We call for the alert de- 
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fense of freedom in this area, affirming the duty of 
teachers to present all aspects of controversial subjects 
without fear of intimidation or reprisal. 

Concern about the encroachment upon freedom in edu- 
cation arises from the contemporary zeal to ferret out 
Communists in this field. We clearly affirm that Com- 
munists have no place in American education, and call 
upon the administrators of schools and colleges to 
eliminate the evil of Communism when it is found in their 
midst, safeguarding at all points, however, the constitu- 
tional rights of all concerned. 

5. We commend the statement of the Stated Clerk 
(Presbyterian Life, May 16, 1953) in which the posi- 
tion of that office in regard to the loyalty of Presby- 
terians is set forth. 

We deplore unofficial and irresponsible attacks on 
the loyalty of individuals and groups of people in public 
life. To single out specific professions or classes, such 
as the clergy, educators, or others, we believe to be a 
serious threat to freedom. 

We commend Presbyterians and churches who take ac- 
tion against infringements of personal liberty such as 
blacklistings and unsupported charges of disloyalty. We 
call upon employers to exhibit courage in renouncing 
the use of blacklists to determine a person’s loyalty 
and therefore his employability. Personal attacks, with- 
out basis in fact, written or spoken, are an offense 
against human dignity and individual freedom. 


C. Human Rights and Racial Relations 


We rejoice in definite progress made toward the 
elimination of racial discrimination in our American cul- 
ture. This is illustrated by such achievements as the in- 
crease in the number of churches with inclusive mem- 
berships and programs, the civil rights pledge of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the District of Columbia, that a 
calendar year has just passed without a lynching for 
the first time in 70 years, that civil rights bills have 
been introduced in some 21 out of 44 state legislatures, 
that 8 states and 25 cities have adopted fair employment 
practices ordinances with enforcement provisions, that 
Philadelphia has included a Human Rights Commis- 
sion in its City Charter, that great progress has been 
made in the elimination of racial segregation in the 
armed services of our country, that the issue of segre- 
gated school systems is now under the consideration 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and that a constantly in- 
creasing number of Christians are taking leading roles 
in their own communities on behalf of human rights 
and racial justice. 

However, we cannot take comfort in these early stages 
of progress. The situation is explosive! We should re- 
member that every instance of racial discrimination is 
detrimental to our American reputation for democracy 
among the colored peoples and nations, and furnishes 
documentary material for those who would discredit the 
fitness of our leadership among the freedom-loving na- 
tions of the world. It is imperative that we who are 
committed to the Christian ethic and spirit not only con- 
tinue but sharpen our efforts toward the practice of 
genuine brotherhood. To this end we submit the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 


1, Every pastor and session is urged to observe in 
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spirit and practice that the sole constitutional basis for 
church membership is faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. (See Form of Government, Chapter II, Sec- 
tion 2; Confession of Faith, Chapter XXVI, Section 2; 
Confession of Faith, Chapter XXVIII, Section 4; 
Larger Catechism, Question 62.) 


2. We call upon the Church to take grave cognizance 
of the fact that we still have segregated synods and pres- 
byteries, and to take steps without delay to correct this 
condition. 


3. We urge Presbyterian leaders and groups on official 
church missions to watch for possible violations of 
Christian brotherhood in connection with their assign- 
ments, and to refrain, insofar as possible, from partici- 
pating in segregated meetings. 

4. That Pastors and sessions be urged to continue 
working for a non-segregated church and non-segregated 
society and instruct the representatives of Social Edu- 
cation and Action to give further leadership in these 
efforts. 


5. We call upon Congress to enact legislation which 
will grant to as many of our Indian American neigh- 
bors as possible the full rights and immunities of citizen- 
ship. We call for an orderly program of legislation which 
will eventually terminate federal restriction and controls 
over tribes which are qualified to handle their own 
affairs. 

6. We recommend participation in human rights com- 
missions in municipalities. In the light of the almost in- 
finite variety of social problems and tensions which 
are our concern, we believe this is one way we can make 
“the mighty ounces of our weight” count for a construc- 
tive solution. 


D. The United Nations and Its Agencies 


Every year since the founding of the United Nations 
in 1945 our church has affirmed its warm support of 
this international organization as an invaluable instru- 
ment of world order. We rejoice in the many accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations and note that it has more 
than once stopped aggression, blazed new trails in the 
field of human rights and fundamental freedoms, pro- 
moted the well being of subject and dependent peoples, 
engaged in many humanitarian endeavors, and promoted 
better standards of life around the globe. We are tempted 
often to stress the halting progress of the UN. It is more 
realistic to marvel that the UN has progressed and 
achieved at all in this kind of world. 

1. We commend the President of the United States, 
the Congress, the Department of State and other agen- 
cies of our government in their support of the United 
Nations. We call upon the administration to continue 
making the United Nations a major cornerstone of 
American foreign policy. We urge that the United Na- 
tions be used as a major channel and reliance for the 
realization of our security objectives. 

2. The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. wishes to 
encourage the United Nations groups working in the 
fields of universal disarmament and the control of atomic 
energy. We have noted with genuine pleasure the leader- 
ship taken by our country’s representatives in these 
groups. 
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3. We wish to warn our ministers and churches 
against the attacks being made upon the United Na- 
tions. We believe that the United Nations is not above 
criticism, but we regret the violent and misleading as- 
saults upon the international organization. We ask the 
churches to make available to their members reliable 
studies and interpretations of the United Nations and 
its work. 

4. We call upon our Government to make available 
its fair share of support of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. We commend this 
program for its great work in providing for the needs 
of children made homeless in the last war and in de- 
veloping child care services in many parts of the world 
where such concern for children has been lacking. 

5. We encourage the continuation and extension of 
the program of technical assistance by our Government 
to underdeveloped regions. We urge the close coordina- 
tion of this program with similar efforts carried on by 
the United Nations. 

We urge also that these programs should be divorced 
completely from military and security objectives. We 
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believe we should continue and maintain adequate sup- 
port of other agencies such as WHO, FAO and 
UNESCO. 

6. Since we are approaching 1955, the time when 
there may be an international conference, for the pur- 
pose of revising the UN charter, we call upon the 
churches to consider the peril that lies in the direction 
of weakening or abandoning organized international co- 
operation, and the promise for peace that lies in the di- 
rection of a stronger and more responsible United Na- 
tions. 


Hungarian Bishops’ Pastoral Letter 


The pastoral letter of the Hungarian Bishops of the 
Catholic Church published on April 29th, before the 
Hungarian elections, in the Magyar Nemezet, was sig- 
nificant in guardedly calling upon the people to “fulfill 
their duties as citizens” but makes no direct appeal to 
them to go to the polls. The letter is as follows: 


“. .. We call your attention to the plans with which 
everyone is concerned and which will be presented to the 
nation by the . . . candidates. There are plans for in- 
creasing [production], for further developing agricul- 
ture, and for building apartments. . .. We, too, sincerely 
approve such plans. . . . Economists are confronted with 
the problem of supplying the increasing world popula- 
tion. Malthus sought to solve this problem by birth 
control. This is a Philistine way of thinking. ... Our 
government . .. is willing to face the problem . . . with 
modern scientific production methods, mother and child 
care, the building of apartments. It is not trying to de- 
plete our population, but to strengthen the nation.” 

The same guarded tone is used in reference to Com- 
munist cultural plans: 

“... If in our country today there are two and a half 
times as many secondary schools as there were before 
the war, and the number of colleges and university stu- 
dents has increased fourfold, . .. our church can only be 
happy, because it welcomes the progress made by its 
followers, and the rising social standards of the many 
sons of the poor.” 


The pastoral letter then states: ““We Catholics are not 
afraid of intellectual progress because we are convinced 
that the more man succeeds in subduing the forces of 
nature with scientific tools, the more aware he becomes 
of the superiority of his soul, and the closer he comes 
to God.” 

In conclusion, the letter deals with peace: “For all 
these plans and programs, the condition is peace. . . 
While at the time of the elections we sincerely hope 
that the welfare of our people will improve and their 
intellectual and cultural standards rise, we also pray to 
God for the preservation of peace, and ask him to bless 
the efforts of our national leaders to preserve [it].” 
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